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Waddy Wood in Kalorama: 
ae A Walking Tour 


Waddy Wood in Kalorama: A Walking Tour is one phase of a special 
Woodrow Wilson House event commemorating National Historic Preservation Week, 


1975. The program was developed by Emily Hotaling Eig and Gray Bryan, III. 
Ms. Eig served as an intern with the National Trust Department of Historic 
Properties under the Master of Arts in Teaching in museum education program of 
George Washington University. Mr. Bryan is a student assistant in the Proper- 
ties Department. 


The program, which consisted of an exhibition of memorabilia concerning 
Waddy Wood's career and a walking tour of the Kalorama neighborhood, was devel- 
oped to illustrate one way a museum property can function as a community pres- 
ervation center. The program was based on interpretive methods, in the attempt 
to bring an aspect of Woodrow Wilson House--the work of its architect and his 
relation to the development of the neighborhood--to the community. 


Many people and organizations provided guidance and assistance in the devel- 
opment of this event. Special thanks go to the following: 


Carole Scanlon Perry Fisher, Columbia 
Thomas Slade Historical Society 
Woodrow Wilson House property council Tony P. Wrenn 
and staff Leon Chatelain, Jr. 
Mrs. B. Reath Riggs Charles H. Seilheimer, Jr. 
Mr. Kenneth Hadow Milton Griff 
John Poppeliers and Jack Boucher, Mrs. Douglas Smith 
Historic American Buildings Survey, The Grayson Family 
National Park Service Joan Moseley Bryan 
Jean Butler, Octagon House Michael Eig 


Dorothy Provine, National Archives Joan Toussaint Lane 
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WADDY WOOD IN KALORAMA: 


Kalorama is a diverse neighborhood 
with a multi-national population within 
the city of Washington, D.C. It is lo- 
cated in the Northwest portion of the city, 
bounded by Massachusetts Avenue to the east, 
Connecticut Avenue to the west and Florida 
Avenue and Kalorama Road on the south and 
north, respectively. The history of 
Kalorama reveals that when Joel Barlow 
constructed his large country home, 
Kalorama (Greek for "beautiful view") in 
1807, it became a Washington social cen- 
ter. The prestige of the area grew as a 
result of the status of this one house, 
since the surrounding area remained pri- 
marily undeveloped for most of the 19th 
century. 


In the 1880s, the area was subdivided 
and in 1889, Barlow's estate, located at 
the present-day intersection of 23rd Street 
and Bancroft Place, was demolished. An 
attempt to thwart the growth of the neigh- 
borhood was staged about this time by Mrs. 
John B. Henderson, a prominent Washingtonian, 
when she tried to divert the extension of 
Massachusetts Avenue in order to concen- 
trate future development in the Meridian 
Hill neighborhood. But Kalorama contin- 
ued to grow as increasing numbers of 


A WALKING TOUR 


Washingtonians chose to build outside of 
the established city limit of Boundary 
(now Florida) Avenue. 


It was at this time that Waddy Butler 
Wood (1869-1944), a young Virginian self- 
taught in the skills of architecture, set 
up a practice that was to blossom within 
the Kalorama boundaries. Kalorama was 
still known as Kalorama Woods and was 
little more than a forested picnic site 
dotted with a few houses when Wood designed 
the small Jewell residence on R Street in 
1900. In 1902, with the design of the 
Barney studio house and the Fitzhugh resi- 
dence, his reputation was established. 


Wood became one of Washington's most 
prolific architects. He lived in Kalorama 
for more than 40 years and his designs can 
be found on almost every street in the 
neighborhood. Yet, in the 3l years since 
his death, his name has virtually been for- 
gotten. Only the slightest conception re- 
mains of what, where and how much he de- 
signed. The material uncovered in the re- 
search for this brochure demonstrates that 
Wood was very much involved in the develop- 
ment of 20th-century Washington, in his 
professional and his private lives. 


An architect and a gentleman, Wood's 
membership in Washington society brought 
him commissions for the design of some of 
the city's most fashionable houses. In 
the era of the great house, Wood's talents 
and taste in residential designs estab- 
lished his reputation and made him one of 
Washington's most sought-after architects. 
A man of strong views and a congenial na- 
ture, he was friendly with his clients but 
did not give in to their desires if they 
differed from his concept of a design. 


His work was not restricted to 
residences, however; Wood also designed a 
substantial portion of commercial and 
governmental Washington during the 45 years 
of his career. He worked alone, disdaining 
most of his fellow architects, for all but 
the nine years (1903-12) when he joined 
with Edward Donn and William Deming to form 
the architectural firm of Wood, Donn and 
Deming. Thomas Jefferson embodied the 
spirit of design that he most admired, 
as reflected in his efforts to have a 
Federal style adopted for government 
architecture. His first commission (1895) 
was for the Capitol Traction Company Car 
Barn at Key Bridge and M Street in 
Georgetown. His last major work was the 
U.S. Department of the Interior building 
at C Street between 18th and 19th Streets, 
N.W. He was well known in the Tidewater- 


Chesapeake Bay area and was also commis- 
sioned to build many substantial country 
estates in Virginia. 


Wood designed buildings in a wide range 
of styles and costs. Nineteen of his 
Kalorama designs, reflecting this broad 
spectrum of style, are included on this 
tour. He was responsible for many impor- 
tant and familiar structures in Washington, 
and it is time once again to recognize his 
work so that it might take its proper 
place in the architectural history of the 
city. 


The goal of this tour is not simply 
to present a retrospect of Wood's work, 
however, but rather to point out the need 
to acknowledge the heritage and possibili- 
ties of Kalorama. And, though perhaps 
unique in other ways, Kalorama is far from 
unique in this respect. Few urban 
American neighborhoods have its opulent 
history, yet equally few are lacking in a 
personal heritage, sometimes remembered, 
sometimes half forgotten. If this fact 
and the possibilities inherent in its 
realization are made apparent to Kalorama's 
visitors through this walking tour, it 
will have succeeded far beyond its basic 
goal. 
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SITES INCLUDED IN WALKING TOUR 


Henry Parker Fairbanks House 
2340 S Street, N.W. 


Gen. Charles Fitzhugh House 
2253 R Street, N.W. 


Alice Barney Studio House 
2306 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Irene Sheridan Residence 
2211 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


Capt. Theodore Jewell Residence 
2135 R Street, N.W. 


The Decatur Terrace Improvement 
22nd Street between S Street and 
Decatur Place, N.W. 


Waddy Wood Residence 
2121 Bancroft Place, N.W. 


Cordova Apartments 
20th Street and Florida Avenue, N.W. 


19th Street rowhouses 
1810-20 19th Street, N.W. 


Gunston Hall School for Girls 
1900 and 1904 T Street, N.W. 
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Chinese Legation 
19th and Vernon Streets, N.W. 


C. A. Douglass Residence (demolished) 
(currently the site of Gelmarc Apts,) 
1930 Columbia Road, N.W. 


Wood-Deming twin residences 
2017-19 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


Washington Heights School 
2126 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 


M. J. Lawrence Residence 
2131 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 


Waddy Wood Residence 
1909 23rd Street, N.W. 


Waddy Wood Residence 
1901 23rd Street, N.W. 


Frederic Delano Residence 
2244 S Street, N.W. 


Martha S. Tucker Residence 
2320 S Street, N.W. 


= 
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1 HENRY PARKER FAIRBANKS HOUSE 
(Woodrow Wilson House) 
2340 S Street, N.W. 


Edith Wilson described her home as "an unpre- 
tentious, comfortable, dignified house, fit- 
ted to the needs of a gentleman." Waddy 

Wood built this elegant residence in 1915 for 


1915 
Wood 


businessman Henry P. Fairbanks, and in 
1921 the Wilsons purchased it, taking 
residence at the close of the President's 
second term of office. Wilson died three 
years later, on February 3, 1924, but 
Mrs. Wilson continued to live in the 
house until her death in 1961. She be- 
queathed the house to the National Trust 
for Historic Preservation, to be pre- 
served as a memorial to her husband, and 
today it is maintained as a historic 
house museum. 


Georgian Revival in design, the house 
contains all the characteristic elements 
of this style, with an accent on the 
distinctive Palladian motifs. The three 
Palladian windows, which can be identi- 
fied by their design of an arch flanked 
by rectangles, highlight the facade, 
above the limestone stringcourse. The 
superimposed fanlike arches that span 
these windows are an uncommon feature 
which has its origins in the early 20th 
century. The strong contrast between 
these windows and those above and below 
adds a touch of Renaissance styling. The 
portico crowned by a delicate wrought 


iron railing is the central focus of the 
facade. Because of the damp Washington 
climate, the door is recessed. At the roof 
line is a cornice with a parapet concealing 
a series of dormer windows. 


To the left is the Myers house at 2310 S 
Street, designed by John Russell Pope, 
which Wood complimented, but did not copy, 
in his Fairbanks design. The result is a 
rare organization of elements that are com- 
pletely self-sufficient yet, in combination, 
form a pleasing unity. 


Wood often felt compelled to alter an 
existing landscape to conform with the 
standards of classical landscaping. On 
this lot, he chose to fill in the back 
yard to form a flat surface, creating the 
basis for a classical-style garden. A 
stately 14-1/2-foot retaining wall, which 
can best be viewed from the north side of 


Decatur Place, was built to enclose the area. 


He left the front grading on an angle, how- 
ever, damaging the forthrightness of the 
house through a conflict with the curve of 
the hill. 


2 GEN. CHARLES FITZHUGH RESIDENCE 1904 


(Embassy of the Philippines) Wood 
2253 R Street, N.W. 


The Fitzhugh residence is built in a severe 
style based on traditional Mediterranean 
prototypes with a flat-surfaced facade, 
rusticated ground story and symmetrical 
rows of widely spaced windows. Built in 
1904 for Gen. Charles Fitzhugh, the house 
occupied a commanding position on Sheridan 
Circle, reflecting the dignity of its 


style, site and owner. The Kalorama neigh- 
borhood, then located at the edge of the 
city, was primarily a broad expanse of 
wooded land. Reports of the period boasted 
of its grand view, more typical of country 
than city living. 


Then, the building would have had quite a 
different visual impact, with the simple 
rectangular form isolated among the trees. 
Wood's use of color was also subtle: The 
low-pitched, red-tiled roof is barely visi- 
ble above the creamy stucco facade, but 
when viewed together, the contrast empha- 
sizes the Mediterranean flavor. Wood used 
the window as a penetration in a smooth 
wall surface more successfully in the fa- 
cade of the Fitzhugh residence than in any 
of his other designs. The use of three 
different window styles is significant and 
is characteristic of the style, as is the 
wide overhang of the roof which is sup- 
ported by curved wooden brackets. These 
carved corbels were originally stained a 
natural wood tone. 


The house has been privately owned through- 
out its history, and now serves as the 
Philippine Embassy. It is in excellent 
condition and continues to occupy a notable 
position in the architectural setting of 
the circle. 


3 ALICE BARNEY STUDIO HOUSE 1902 


(Smithsonian Institution Traveling Wood 
Exhibition Service) 
2306 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. 


This house, a rendition of the Spanish Mis- 
sion style, was designed for author and 
painter Alice Pike Barney. Mrs. Barney, 
who lived nearby on R Street, wanted a stu- 
dio that could be used for work and infor- 
mal entertaining. Wood interpreted her 
needs and developed a plan that subtly in- 
tegrates studio and entertainment areas in- 
to a private cultural center. 


The stucco and red tiles are favorite Wood 
motifs. The window design, the opening in 
the curvilinear gable and the entrances 
create a romantic facade. The windows re- 
veal little of the interior functions. The 
facade is flat with smooth stucco and thin 
wrought-iron trim, but Wood designed a sub- 
tle interplay of interior and exterior 
space at the front entrance and upper bal- 
cony. The Barney house relates in a spe- 
cial way to the houses on the west side of 
the circle. Its flowing design brings the 
row to a graceful finish; even its garden 
wall, added in 1911, is curved to complete 
the effect. 


Today, the Barney studio house is signifi- 


cant not only for its design, but also for 
its adaptive use, presently serving as the 
offices for the Smithsonian Institution 
Traveling Exhibition Services. It is not 
open to the public. 
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IRENE SHERIDAN RESIDENCE 1904 
(Embassy of Greece Annex) Wood, Donn 
2211 Massachusetts and Deming 
Avenue, N.W. 


Irene Sheridan, widow of Gen. Philip 
Sheridan for whom the circle is named, is 
said to have chosen this site to be near 
the statue of her husband. Completed dur- 
ing the period between construction of the 
Barney studio house (3) and the Fitzhugh 
residence (2), this house is completely 
different in scale and concept. 


The formality of this building is derived 
from the stylistic sources, the vernacular 
tradition of 17th-century England and the 
Netherlands. The use of brick to forma 
pattern is a distinctly Dutch element. 
This design, as executed, is much subtler 
than the blueprints seem to have intended, 
but it does show the special touch of 
individuality that is usually found in 
Wood's renditions of the academic styles. 


This house is being maintained in excellent 
condition and today serves as an annex to 
the Greek embassy. 


5 CAPT. THEODORE JEWELL RESIDENCE 1900 


(private residence) Wood 
2135 R Street, N.W. 


This Georgian Revival structure is be- 
lieved to be Wood's earliest work in 
Kalorama and has been maintained in excel- 
lent condition since it was built at the 
turn of the century. More elaborate in 
detail than his later designs, it shows a 
developing tendency toward heavy Victorian 
proportions not apparent in his work around 
Sheridan Circle. 


The massiveness of the intricately styled 
dormers above the roof line is emphasized 
by the contrasting narrowness of the facade. 
A pleasant element of the design is the 
use of repetition in the dentils of the 
cornice, the quoin work and the multiple 
window panes. The repetition in the bond 
of the brick is accented through the use 
of texture and color. Overall, the design 
lacks cohesion, a characteristic of the 
period of transition from the Victorian 
era to that of Beaux Arts classicism. It 
is this deficiency, however, that gives 
the house the quaint charm that enhances 
the entire block. 


ae 


THE DECATUR TERRACE IMPROVEMENT ec. 1900 8 CORDOVA APARTMENTS 


(22nd Street Steps) Architect unknown (President Madison Apartments) 
22nd Street between S Street and 20th Street and Florida Avenue, N.W. 

= Decatur Place, N.W. 

i Well suited to its bow-shaped lot, the The individual apartments, which have re- 

An unexpected treat for pedestrians in Kalorama, these steps picturesque Cordova Apartments building ceived much praise over the years, are 
epitomize the gracious elegance of the neighborhood. Perhaps aptly illustrates the tendency of architects diverse in design. The many floor plans 
patterned on the famous, and similar, Spanish Steps in Rome, ’ to adapt the revival styles to new purposes. include duplexes, and all windows face 
these steps were called the Decatur Terrace Improvement Expanding on the idea of the Spanish colo- the street or the open inner court. 
because they were built to solve a topographical problem that nial mission, this sprawling building wraps 
made it impractical to cut 22nd Street through a steep natural around two street corners, 


grade. The view from the top of the steps is delightful. establishing a flat facade 
on the street and a pro- 
tected corner within the in- 
verted arms. The austerity 
of the central facade con- 
trasts sharply with the 
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WADDY WOOD RESIDENCE 1899, George Williams 
(private residence) 1917 renovation, Wood 
2121 Bancroft Place 


This simply designed residence, squeezed between buildings with 
the strong styles of French Renaissance, on the right, and 
Romanesque Revival, on the left, was Waddy Wood's home from 
1917 to 1928. The house was built in 1899 by George Williams, 
but after Wood purchased it in 1917 he quickly began extensive 
renovation of the exterior, creating the appearance it retains 
today. The many windows cut out of this narrow facade testify 
to Wood's preference for light and airy interiors. The design 
of the entrance was repeated in Wood's last Kalorama residence 
at 1909 23rd Street (16). This house is still a private 
residence. 


heavy Baroque stonework ae 
around the front entrance. She ech OB 
The variety of window shapes VE 
adds interest to the build- Talal 
ing, but the simple repeti- 
tion of the flat, arched WANA l 
windows of the two side 
facades alone is more pleas- wa 
ing. . ye) 0 

7 HB 
, Inside, the main entrance is oS — 

dark and foreboding. The 
stairs are extremely steep, 
particularly since they are 
intended for public access. 
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9 19th STREET ROWHOUSES 


(Four private residences, halfway house, office) 


1810-20 19th Street, N.W. 


Wood, in his work alone and with Donn and 
Deming, was primarily known for his large, 
elegant and expensive country houses. How- 
ever, his firm did handle several moderate- 
cost rowhouse commissions for the develop- 
ers Davidson and Davidson and established 

a reputation for good work with sound 
materials. 


1904 
Wood, Donn and Deming 


This group of six houses is a good 
example of the style and proportions of 
the rowhouses designed by the firm. 
Another group is still standing in the 
1300 block of Harvard Street, N.W. These 
19th Street houses, however, while of the 
same genre, are distinctly more eccentric. 
Possessing many of Wood's favorite mo- 


/ 
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tifs--the familiar red tile, the Flemish 
gable, the heavy Baroque stone work around 
the doorways--they obviously were his 
designs. Here he combined these elements 
with an unusually modulated facade formed 
by bay windows and recessed light courts. 
Even the brick is laid in projecting. bands 
on the lower portion of the facade to accent 
the undulation. 


Constructed of cream-colored hydraulic brick 
with stone and wood trim originally painted 
a delicate shade of sage green, the charac- 


15 


ter of the row has changed over the years 
as some of its buildings were converted to 
public use. Today one of the six units 
houses offices of the Founding Church of 
Scientology, while another is a halfway 
house. The other houses have remained 
residences, but are no longer single-family 
homes. They are in fair to poor condition, 
but are far from hopeless. As new 
residents move into the area, hope for 
their restoration grows. 


10 GUNSTON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS 


(Community for the Whole Person) 
1900 and 1904 T Street, N.W. 


Three, not two, colonial style houses once 
joined with the Cordova Apartments to fill 
this small block of T Street, but number 
1906 was demolished in the mid-1960s. 
This building was the private Gunston Hall 
School. To establish a home-like quality 
in both atmosphere and scale, the architects 
designed a residential variation of the 
Georgian style for the facade, while 
planning the interior to function as a 
school. Numbers 1900 and 1904, private 
homes, were built at the same time, 
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1907 
Wood, Donn and Deming 


The roof lines of these buildings are dis- 
tinctive. Following the lines of shapes 
and colors, one can see how they worked to- 
gether. Number 1906, the demolished build- 
ing, looked much like Wilson House. 


In 1926, the Gunston Hall School acquired 
the two private residences. After the 
school vacated number 1906, it was torn 
down; a parking lot now occupies the site. 
The remaining buildings are in serious dis- 
repair and are threatened with destruction. 
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11 CHINESE LEGATION 


1902 
(apartments) Wood 


19th and Vernon Streets, N.W. 


Wood revealed his diverse tastes and talents 
in recreating the Jacobean style for the 
Chinese government legation. Evidently, 
this locale, which is somewhat removed 
from Kalorama proper, was once considered 
a part of that neighborhood, and the 
Chinese must have chosen to locate their 
embassy here for that reason. Today, 
tucked away amid townhouses and the 
Washington Hilton, the building provides 

a pleasing change of pace with ornamented 
gables, elaborate quoining and modulated 
facade. The contrast of the Indiana lime- 
stone trim with the deep red brick adds to 
the visual interest. The Washington Monu- 
ment is visible from the front of the 
building. 


The Jacobean style originated in England 
where it was prevalent during the period 
from the reign of Queen Elizabeth I to 
the reign of Queen Anne, a period of 
approximately 150 years. It was revived 
in England in the 1830s and it was this 
revival that influenced American archi- 
tects, although it is rarely seen in 
American buildings built before 1890. 


Jacobean architecture connotes grandeur. 
The complicated detail of this building is 
somewhat floral, almost in contradiction to 
the geometric construction. There is much 
play of spaces and shapes. The dormers 
break the horizontal lines and the arches 
at the door and porches seem to tie the 
building down. 


This example of the Jacobean style is one 
of Wood's most academic exercises. It is 
not typical of his work, except in the em- 
phasis on detailing. Recently, the build- 
ing was renovated and converted into 
apartments. Unfortunately, city codes 
required extensive interior alterations 
for adaptive use. 


12 C. A. DOUGLASS RESIDENCE 


(site of Gelmarc Apartments) 
1930 Columbia Road, N.W. 


A gracious two-story house built of smooth 
gray stucco with fine wrought-iron detail- 
ing once stood on the present site of the 
Gelmarc Apartments building. A Spanish 


Mission style building, with tiled roof and 


arched windows, the exterior was fashioned 
in the manner of the Barney house (3), but 
the interior had a simple colonial plan, 
two rooms wide with a central hall. The 


1905 
Wood, Donn and Deming 
(Demolished 1953 or 1954) 


windows were arched on the first story, 
rectangular with balconies on the second. 
Tucked below the front roof line was a row 
of clerestory windows. The doorway was 
surrounded by elaborate carved decoration 
in a Baroque manner, drawing attention to 
the center of the facade. The house faced 
east to utilize the bright morning sun and 
the Mediterranean flavor was extended by 
the continuation of the 


southern side to form a colon- 
nade which opened into a patio. 
This patio provided a secluded 


spot for outdoor entertaining, 
gave an additional dimension 
of light and vista to the 
major rooms at the southern 
end of the house and also 
shielded the house from its 
neighbors. 


The Douglass residence was 
torn down to make way for one 


residential buildings. Its 
fate is frequently shared by 
other single-family houses in 
this growing city. 


of a series of multiple-storied 


13 WOOD-DEMING TWIN RESIDENCES 


(Embassy of Malta) 
2017-19 Connecticut Avenue, N.W. 


The double residence design was conceived 
by Wood as twin townhouses mirroring each 
other to create a self-supporting unit; 
one residence was to be his and the other 
was built for his soon-to-be partner, 
engineer William Deming. Built in the 
shadow of the newly constructed Lothrop 
Mansion (Hornblower and Marshall, 1903), 
these demure houses faced a quiet 
Connecticut Avenue. In 1907, that road 
became a unified thoroughfare with the 
opening of the Taft Bridge. The houses 
had a frontage of only 45 feet. 
to provide an adequate interior light 
source, Wood solved the problem by cen- 
tering a recessed lightwell between the 
attached houses. Not only did this allow 
a good flow of air and light to the front 
rooms, but the composition of the central- 
ly recessed lightwell resulted in a front 
interior courtyard which provided a degree 
of privacy and gave balance and unity to 
the composite design. 


As a concept, the design shows a skilled 
refinement in the use of materials, with 
subtle detail and texture not apparent 

in Wood's other early work. This is the 


Challenged 


19 


1903 
Wood 


first of Wood's three personal residences 
in Kalorama. Interestingly, Wood's own 
residences usually evoked a very different 
handling and use of proportions from his 
commissioned work. 


The two houses are presently used as the 
Embassy of Malta and function well in 
their adaptive role. 
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15 M. J. LAWRENCE RESIDENCE 
(private residence) 


2131 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 


The history of this house, designed in the style of 
an Italian Renaissance palazzo, reveals that M. J. 
Lawrence had it built as a wedding gift to his 
bride. Both were infatuated with Italy and, in 
this house, Lawrence had created a beautiful sym- 
bol of that country. The granite and limestone 
masonry displays excellent workmanship. The second 
story recessed balcony lends some openness to the 
taut, sealed feeling of the facade. 
recently left in bad repair, but its present owner 


WASHINGTON HEIGHTS SCHOOL 1907 
(The Field School) Wood, Donn and Deming 
2126 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 


This eccentric, residentially scaled building was 
the Washington Heights School. The building epito- 
mizes Wood's taste for the eclectic and is a mix- 
ture of every motif Wood had worked with up to the 
time it was built. He used the red tiled roof and 
Flemish gable of the Mission style with the masonry 
and end porches of the colonial revival. There is 
a touch of this and a touch of that, resulting in 
an amusing building that is distinctly Waddy Wood's. 
The building still houses a school and serves many 
other functions. The students have embarked on an 
extended effort to return it to good repair. 


1907 


Wood, Donn and Deming 


The house was 


is in the process of restoring it to its original 


condition. 
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WADDY WOOD RESIDENCES 
17 (private residences) 
1909 and 1901 23rd Street, N.W. 


In 1929, Wood completed his last work in 


1929 
Wood 


concealing a flat roof. The dimensions 


Kalorama when he built for his use two fairly and style of this house follow Wood's 


small houses on a large lot at the corner of 


California and 23rd streets. He lived in 
both houses, but number 1909 served as his 
final residence in the neighborhood, and 


he lived there until his retirement in 1940. 


It is a simple, two-story structure with a 
somewhat oversubstantial wooden cornice 


1909 23rd Street, N.W. 


later preference for simplicity in design, 
a marked contrast with the ornate style 

of his early years. Here he used a basic 
cube, with an interior plan only two rooms 
deep. The windows are evenly placed and 
each room receives good light from at 
least two sides. The only projection is 
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1901 23rd Street, N.W. 
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that of the wooden doorway which is empha- 
sized by heavy columns and an entablature 
that recall the Greek Revival period of the 
early 19th century. This feature is almost 
a duplicate of the entrance to his house 

at 2121 Bancroft Place (7). At about the 
time this house was being built, Wood com- 
pleted Leeton Forest, his private country 
mansion in Warrenton, Va., which was based 


on two designs by Thomas Jefferson. This 
unpretentious city house served in the 


capacity of an in-town apartment---small 
but efficient. 


The larger house at the corner, number 1901, 
is distinguished by its classic symmetry. 
The doorway Wood used here is similar to the 
one he designed for the Jewell residence 29 
years earlier in 1900. Both houses combine 
neoclassical roof lines with Georgian 
Revival facades. 
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18 FREDERIC DELANO RESIDENCE 


1924 
(Residence of the Irish Ambassador) Wood 


2244 S Street, N.W. 


from the center of the entablature. The 
house dominates its site and is complemented 
by its austere front landscaping. A change 
of mood is provided by the lovely classical 
garden visible from the street through the 
side gate. 


This house was built for Frederic Delano, 
a member of the Federal Reserve Board and 
an uncle of Franklin Delano Roosevelt. It 
was built at a cost of $75,000--Wood's 
most expensive Kalorama design--a simple 
but elegant early Federal Revival style. 


The facade is brick with the dominant ele- 
ment of the design provided by the lime- 
stone that trims the windows and forms the 
semi-circular portico. The 
restrained facade has a so- 
ber appearance. The quality 
of the design is somewhat 
diminished by the lack of 
balance in its composition. 
The portico colums and span- 
drel panels beneath the 

lower story windows lend 
verticality that counteracts 
the horizontal line of the 
band of windows and the roof 
balustrade. Although Wood 
rarely used a portico and 

his style usually favored a 
low entrance, the design 
here is successful. A 
special feature is the clas- 
sical face gazing out 


In 1966, the Irish government purchased the 
house for use as the residence of its ambas- 
sador. 
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| 19 MARTHA S. TUCKER RESIDENCE 


(Textile Museum) 
2320 S Street, N.W. 


Martha Tucker lived for only two years in 
the house Wood and his associates designed 
for her. Textile collector George Hewitt 
Myers, who lived next door to Mrs. Tucker 
at 2310 S Street, purchased her house in 
1916. He joined the houses together and 
in 1925 opened the Textile Museum. The 
Tucker residence became the museum, under- 
going extensive interior renovation for 
its adaptation to exhibit space, adminis- 
trative offices, library and storage rooms. 


This residence was the first of Wood's three 
designs on S Street, and it is his least 
successful. Its colonial revival detail, 


1908 
Wood, Donn and Deming 


although visually interesting, is not pre- 
sented in its proper Georgian scale, and 
the result is overbearing and overdone 
ornament situated over a large, cluttered 
facade. The windows are crowded together, 
leaving little space between them. The 
major flaw of this building is its use of 
Victorian proportions which deprives the 
colonial elements of their intrinsic charn. 
It is interesting to compare this building 
to Wood's other Georgian designs, for exam- 
ple, the Jewell residence (5) and Gunston 
Hall School (10). The Fitzhugh residence 
(2) illustrates a more successful use of 
the Greek Revival style window pediment. 
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GLOSSARY 


ARCHITRAVE: in classical architecture, the lowest segment of an entablature 
resting directly on the capital of a column; the trim surrounding a door 
or window 

BALUSTRADE: a railing consisting of a handrail on small supporting columns 
called balusters 

CORBEL: a bracket that projects from a wall to support structural and/or deco- 
rative elements 

CORNICE: the upper member of a classical entablature, usually found at the top 
of a building marking the roof line 

COURSE: in masonry construction, a horizontal range of brick or stone, often 
of contrasting material 

CURVILINEAR GABLE: a gable in which the upper slopes are curved, rather than 
angular 

DENTILS: blocklike projections forming a molding, especially under a cornice 

ENTABLATURE: in classical architecture, the horizontal group of members imme- 
diately above the colum capitals consisting of architrave, frieze and 


cornice 
FRIEZE: the middle section of an entablature, often covered with sculptural 


decoration 

GRILLE: a grating or screen used to cover a window, usually of iron or wood 
and usually decorative 

PALLADIAN WINDOW: an arched opening flanked by smaller, squared off openings 
with a common base or sill 

PEDIMENT: the triangular face of a roof gable, especially in classical archi- 
tecture; a similar form used as decoration over a door, window, portico, etc. 

QUOINS: corner stones of a wall emphasized by size, more formal cutting, more 
conspicuous jointing or difference in texture 

RUSTICATION: masonry in which each stone is rough, with veined or impressed 
lines and a margin tooled smooth along the edges, or in which the face is 
smooth and surrounded by a beveled margin; often used to describe wood 
that has been carved with channels to give the appearance of stone 
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In Washington, D.C.: 


Capitol Traction Company (Car Barn), 3600 
M Street, N.W. 


Masonic Temple, 801 13th Street, N.W. 

United States Department of the Interior 
building, C Street, N.W., between 18th 
and 19th streets 


Southern Railroad Office Building, 920 
15th Street, N.W. 


St. Patrick's Church parish house and 
school, 924 G Street, N.W. 


Union Trust Company, 15th and H streets, 
N.W. 


East Capitol Street Car Barn, 1400 East 
Capitol Street, N.E. 


Holton Arms School remodeling, (Founding 
Church of Scientology) 2125 S Street, 
N.W. 


Private residence, 2424 Wyoming Avenue, N.W. 
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OTHER DESIGNS BY WADDY WOOD 


Langhorne Residence remodeling, (Embassy 
of Cypress) 2211 S Street, N.W. 


Trubee Davidson Residence remodeling, 
(private residence) 3263 N Street, N.W. 


Harvard Street rowhouses, 1300 block of 
Harvard Street, N.W. 


Tuberculosis annex to Freedmen's Hospital, 
6th and Bryant streets, N.W. 


In other areas: 
Laurence Lee Residence, Leesburg, Virginia 


Edgemont, residence of George Barclay Rives 
Cobham, Va. 


Blue Ridge Farm, Upperville, Va. 
Ridgelea, Warrenton, Va. 


Emmanuel Church (Astor Memorial 
Chapel), Greenwood, Va. 
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